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of the way in which an alibi carefully prepared in advance
could be shaken. A man and his wife named Kennedy swore
that they had seen Elliott wearing a new hat in Castle-
pollard on the Sunday of the murder : they had met him at
midday, and he had dined in their house from 1.30 to 2.30.
Under cross-examination, Kennedy was forced to admit that
he was not sure on which Sunday it was that this had hap-
pened. John Garter, a barber at Castlepollard, swore that
he had cut Elliott's hair at the time of the murder. But he
had told the police beforehand that he had not cut Elliott's
hair. He was cross-examined by the McDerrnot.
" Was that a lie ? " " Yes."
" Intentional ? " " No."
" Did you also tell the police that you did not drink with
him at all ? " " I did."
" Was that a lie ? " " It was."
" Did you tell that lie on purpose ?" asked the
McDermot.
" Well, I knew it was against the law to drink on Sunday,"
was the amazing answer of the law-abiding barber.
" Do you ever tell the truth to the police ? " pursued the
McDermot. " No, I do not," replied the barber emphati-
cally, amid the loud laughter of the Court.
It was established in cross-examination that a number of
the witnesses, who told precisely the same story about
Elliott's presence in Castlepollard at the time of the murder,
had stayed together at the same house on the night before
the trial, no doubt holding a grand dress rehearsal against
Peter's cross-examination. It seemed also as if they had care-
fully planned the " alibi" by a personal visit of Elliott to
Castlepollard before the crime was committed.
Yet it was amazing that so many respectable witnesses
could be called to commit perjury, and tell a tale which
fitted so logically together. This network of concocted and
prepared evidence, as it unfolded itself, made the advocates
for the prosecution more anxious than ever for a conviction.
If these men were to go free, no landlord's life would be
safe in any part of Ireland. This sense of responsibility made
Peter O'Brien forget that an outward attitude of judicial